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HARBAUGH’S HARFE.* 


THE action and reaction of the Saxon and Anglo-Saxon elements 
of our population upon each other, from the earliest period and 
in the years to come, might furnish a curious topic for historic 
investigation and for philosophical speculation. That the German 
influence upon national manners, modes of thought and types of 
character is to utterly die out and be forgotten, through the entire 
assimilation of the Saxon element by the Anglo-Saxon, it is 
impossible to believe. The American of the future will have 
learnt much from the German of the present. He will still 


Speak the language Shakspeare spoke, 
And hold the morals Milton held, 


yet with a difference. He will have something, we trust, of the 
breadth of view, the patience in research, the geist of the country- 
men of Schiller and Luther. There is a vitality and a persistence 
in the German element which assures us that its influence, in the 
long run, will not be lost. The republication of German classics 
in American editions, the agitation (in some quarters the success- 
ful agitation) to secure the introduction of the German language 
into the public schools, the rapid extension and vigorous life of 
the German churches, the wide extension of German societies, and 
the hearty cultivation of the music of the Vaterland, all assure 
us that whatever Fritz may have learnt in the New World, he has 
not forgotten and does not mean to forget what he learnt in the 





*HarpauGu’s Harre. Gedichte in Peansylvanisch-Deutscher Mun- 
dart von H. Harbaugh, D. D. THerausgeben von B. Bausman. Pp. 117. 
Reformed Church Publication Board, Philadelphia. 
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Old. The existence of a “ Pennsylvanisch-Deutsch” dialect is an 
evidence of the fact. Here, for nearly a century past, there has 
existed at our very doors a community which has held fast to the 
traditions of its native land, with such modifications as necessity 
compelled. Surrounded by an English-speaking community, suing 
and being sued in English-speaking courts and according to laws 
printed only in English, it has not been able to resist all change. 
New things have compelled the use of new words; foreign things 
have compelled the adoption of foreign words ; and yet the speech 
of this people is essentially German, both in its syntax and in its 
vocabulary. The admixture of English is, indeed, large enough 
to render the resultant compound quite a curious one, and to 
sorely puzzle those who know only the purer and more classic 
speech of the Vaterland. 

Of the many attempts to produce something of independent 
literary excellence in this dialect, only the poems of the late Dr. 
Harbaugh, of the German Reformed Church, can claim positive 
merit. The pages of many country newspapers, indeed, have 
been for years past graced and adorned with a column or so much 
in “ Pennsylvanisch Deutsch,” and now and then a small collection 
of poetry or prose has been printed in pamphlet form. The com- 
parative popularity of these feebler attempts has evinced the 
popular interest felt in many parts of the Commonwealth, but 
Harbaugh’s Harfe stands on quite another plane. Dr. H. was 
“to the manor born.” He grew up in surroundings which en- 
deared the old Eastern Pennsylvanian dialect and those who 
spoke it to his warm German heart. He spent his life ministering 
to their spiritual wants. Not long before his death their united 
voices called him to a position of honor and responsibility in his 
own church. He was one of the best English writers in his de- 
nomination; he was also—and this is saying much more than 
many readers will suppose—one of its most learned men. His 
popular works of edification, his hymns and poems, his theologi- 
cal treatises, all mark him as a man of very unusual ability. 
His Pennsylvania German poems first appeared in the pages 
of the Guardian, a monthly magazine of which he was editor. 
Their great merit was at once recognized on both sides of the 
Atlantic, both in regard to their intrinsic value and as specimens 
of the dialect. When he died, their collection and republication 
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was urged by scholars of the Old and New World,—not least by 
those who spoke the dialect in which they were composed. Rev. 
Benjamin Bausman has undertaken the work on behalf of his 
church’s Board of Publication, prefixing some introductory and 
supplementary matter in German, and including all the English 
translations of the poems by their author that he was able to 
find. He prefixes a slight sketch of Dr. Harbaugh’s life, and 
appends to the work a vocabulary of words peculiar to the dia- 
lect, with their equivalents in classical German, and the English 
words from which most of them have been derived. We could 
wish that this list were very much longer; it ought at least to 
cover all the words in the poems; but we have noticed one word 
at least—owwe, Anglice away—which is not given. Should a 
second edition be called for, we also hope that the English and 
the original will be printed on opposite pages; and when no 
translation by Dr. Harbaugh can be found, that one will be given 
from some other pen. 

The two longest poems in the collection are both accompanied 
by English translations. ‘ Heimweh,”’ or ‘“ Home-Sickness,” ex- 
presses the feelings of an old pilgrim who longs to be away from 
earth, and who sits and looks across the fields towards the church- 
yard, where his body will find its resting-place. “Der Schulhaus 
an der Krick” (The School-House on the Creek’) on the con- 
trary looks back to youth. The wanderer, who has been away 
*xactly zwanzig johr, (exactly twenty years,) comes back to look 
at the old temple of learning, as it stands as in old times just 
neekscht an’s Dady’s haus, (hard by father’s house.) He has seen 
many a grand house in his travels, (hunnert Hauser van Meerbel- 
stee und Brick,) but his heart clings to the old domain still; those 
others he would exchange any time (verschwappe einig zeit) for 
the old school-house. The oaks, the babbling stream, the birds 
on the wing, their cunning nests, all recall old times; and as he 
muses, the companions of his school-boy days pass before him, 
busied in the toils and the frolics they had shared with him. The 
variously filled benches, the grim master and his rod, which was 
laid on with such zest and so impartially, the times and seasons 
of school-life and the dry routine of old-fashioned studies, all 
pass before him. We quote the account of the recess for dinner 
as a specimen of the poem, adding the translation: 
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Wann's Dinner war, un Schul war aus 
Nor’d hot mer gut gefiehit; 

Dheel is ’n Balle-Gehm gelunge 

Dheel hen mitnanner Rehs g’ schprunge 
Un Dheel hen sold’ scher g’ schpielt. 


At noon-day when the school let out 
We had of sport our fill; 

Some play the race, some houses wall, 

Some love a stirring game of ball, 
Some choose the soldier drill. 


Die grose Maed hen ausgekehrt— 
Die Buwe nausgeschtaadt / 

Zu helfe hen en Dheel pretend 

Der Meeschter hot sie naus gesendt-: 
Die Ruhls hen’s net erlaabt. 


The large girls sweep, the larger boys— 
What mischief are they at! 
They teaze, they laugh, they hang about 
Until the master turns them out— 
The rules were strict in that. 


Die Kleene Maed hen Ring geschpielt 
Uf sellem Waasum da; 

Wan grose Maed sin in der Ring— 

’S is doch en wunnervolles Ding !— 
Sin grose Buwe ah! 


The little girls, of ‘‘ring’’ most fond, 
Their giggling circle drew ; 
When larger girls join in the ring— 
Now is it not a curious thing ?— 
The large boys did it too. 


Die Grose hen die Grose taggt, 
Die Kleene all vermisst / 
Wie sin se g’schprunge ab un uf, 
Wer g’wunne hot, verloss dich druf, 
Hot dichdiglich gekisst. 


The large ones always tagged the large— 
The small ones always missed ! 
Then for the prize began the race ; 
The one that’s caught has now to face 
The music and be kissed. 





Harbaugh’s Harfe. 


Am Chrischdag wer die rechte zeit— 
Oh wan ich juscht drw denk! 
Der Meeschter hen mer naus geschperrt, 
Die Dhier un Fenschter fescht gebarrt— 
‘* Nau Meeschter, en Geschenk !” 


Old Christmas brought a glorious time— 
Its mem’ry still is sweet ! 

We barred the master firmly out, 

With bolts, and nails, and timbers stout— 
The blockade was complete ! 


Nor’ d hot er awwer vart browirt 
Mit Forz zu kumme nei’ ! 

Und mir hen, wie er hot gekloppt, 

’N Schreiwes unne naus geschtoppt, 
Wann’s seinscht, dan kannscht du rei! 


Then came the struggle fierce and long ! 
The fun was very fine, 

And when he thumped and pried about, 

We thrust the terms of treaty out, 
Demanding him to sign. 


Nau hot der Meeschter raus gelenst, 
Gar Kreislich schiepisch ’gukt ! 

Eppel un Keschte un noch meh’, 

*S war juschtement in fect recht schee’, 
Mir hen’s mit Luschte g’ schluckt. 


The treaty signed, the conflict o’er, 
Once master now were we ! 

Then chestnuts, apples, and such store 

Were spread our joyous eyes before— 
We shared the feast with glee. 

It will be observed that the English rendering is not so close as 
could be desired, but the English reader who knows even a little 
German will be able to translate the original for himself, with the 
help Dr. Harbaugh gives him. 

Our space and purpose alike forbid further quotations, although 
several poems in the volume surpass this first in their interest as 
studies of German life in East Pennsylvania. The poem on Law- 
Business, (Lah Bisness,) relating the legal adventures of two 
German farmers, (zwei Deitsche Baure, brav un gut,) is one of 
these, and touches on the anomalies of social life where people 
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spéak one language and are governed by laws written in another. 
So “Going to Church in the Olden Time,” (Der Kerchegang in 
Alter Zeit,) which is illustrated by a life-like picture of an old 
country church where the people are singing with all their heart— 
In‘s Leid hot alles ev? geschtimmé 
Sell Singe war in Freed. 

The illustrations of this well-printed volume, six in number, 
are partly drawn from the life. The old Harbaugh mansion in 
Franklin county forms the frontispiece. “The Old School-House 
on the Creek” and “ The Old Mill” are taken from actual nature. 
“The Old Fire Hearth,” “ Singing at Church” and “ Home Sick- 
ness ’’ are imaginative pictures, closely conformed to life. 

As a monument of the language and life of a large and valu- 
able part of the population of our Commonwealth, the Harfe of 
Dr. Harbaugh possesses an interest for all her people. It wor- 
thily reflects the old-fashioned ways of life and modes of thought, 
which have kept their freshness and simplicity in a fast age and 
in the midst of alien associations. R. E. THompson. 








PARIS, WITH AMERICAN EYES. 
(Concluded. ] 

Upon the new boulevarts and rues of Paris the frontage of 
each house or separate edifice is from 50 to 80 feet in width, with 
live or six tiers of window openings in the masonry, and one or 
two more in the roof. The height of the stone work is conse- 
quently 65 to 85 feet, and the entire height of facade from level 
of street to ridge is 90 to 110 feet. Some control over the plans 
is exercised, so that the startling diversities from extravagance 
to meanness, or from two to five stories, seen in our American 
cities are avoided, and the eaves or the sky lines are either in 
uniformity or broken by groupings with a view to architectural 
effect, but at the same time great latitude of design in ornamen- 
tation has been admitted. 

It is possible by the clustering of window openings, by judicious 
and studied differences of dimensions of their features, or by the 
use of orders or arcades as surface decoration, to obtain a unity of 
structural effect whenever the height of the masonry of the facade 
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bears a relation to the width of about one and a half times. The 
appearance of repose and stability of the structure is then much 
improved by a cornice of considerable massiveness or weight as 
in the Italian example, or by a superstructure of pyramidal or 
roof-like character as in the French roof. The roof supplies the 
effect of the cornice; for although possessing considerable height, 
yet in a close front view its recession from the eye narrows it 
down to a band whose elevatioh does not materially affect the 
relation of width to height before stated. The proportions and 
the dimensions of street edifices are not arbitrary, but have their 
basis on a visual law. It is painful to the eye to view as a whole 
when a width is much less than one-third or much more than two- 
thirds the width of street upon which the structure is placed, while 
the eye tolerates a height above the angular vision because it is 
bounded by the ground below and the sky above, neither of which 
form objects to distract the mind when by a slight motion of the 
eye the visual angle is supplemented to take in the whole as a 
whole. 

The Place Vendome* is a case in point of this rule. As seen 
from one of the corners, when the visitor enters, the eye embraces 
a, diagonal view of one side as a whole, and of the other side as in- 
dividual structures. The details, or the order, are too large for 
close examination, but the width of the square admits room 
enough to command them. As in a Gothic church, the distances 
and magnitudes are all obvious. One measures the dimensions 
of the distant parts by those which he stands beside, so that the 
remoteness of the further extent is evident, and the effect is mag- 
nificent. There are many buildings in Paris in better taste or in 
better architecture, many more elaborate, many larger, but none 
of the palatial displays are so impressive or so long remembered. 

It is indispensable for the perception of beauty in a building 
that it should at some point of view fill the eye in all directions. 
Even a spire of the most exquisite proportions is not satisfactory 
to look upon without its being taken as an adjunct to some other 





* The statement ascribing the building of this place to the era of the first 
empire in the first part of this article was erroneous, as it was the work of 
the architect Mansard, as remote as the last of the seventeenth century. The 
great approaches, the Rues Castigleone and de la Paix, which permit the 
palatial effect to be exhibited, were, however, amongst the improvements of 
the times of the first Napoleon. 
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construction, to give the picture the necessary width. The Italian - 
separate campaniles are evidence of the justice of this remark. 

To return to the construction of houses. The roof is in Paris 
treated as a feature of the building, taking place of the cornice in 
the species of the Italian style, which has become the acknowledged 
basis of street architecture. But it by no means follows that the 
roof should have the monotony of the cornice, even when the 
latter is surmounted by a balustrade with piers or statues, (like 
permanent chimney sweepers,) to break the tedious line. On the 
contrary, many of the most graceful productions of French taste 
are exhibited in the disposition and ornament of windows, pinna- 
cles or domical forms or outlines of the roofs; and the distance 
views, as the vision is extended up or down the long streets, are 
much relieved from monotony by the bold projections which have 
been arranged to give diversity and not irregularity. 

The ways of Paris are so wide and long that a man becomes 
small upon them. The passer-by stops involuntarily to admire 
many separate and marked individual houses, for, although evi- 
dently but dwellings, all have that grandeur which largeness 
gives, and. many the beauty of tasteful decoration and good pro- 
portion. A halfmile—a mile—to three miles of continuous houses, 
form a boulevart, or avenue, or rue: the farthest distance being - 
relieved and distinguished by some marked object of monumental 
importance ; but so well managed have been the proportions of 
width of street to height of houses, of the distinguishable details 
to the stature of mankind, that the distances appear to be what 
they are, and the remote houses preserve their appearance of 
magnitude. Before this example, it could be said that no city 
could be structurally elegant with straight streets. The general 
attempt took the form of three or four storied buildings, in long 
colonnades or rows of arches. Although some improvement upon 
the plain, undecorated fronts of uniform height, and with regular 
rows of windows, there was still left a dismal monotony sug- 
gestive of imprisonment on the gregarious confinement principle. 
Beside, in all smaller cities, the continuous street presents in easy 
range of vision all the changes from the palatial shop or hotel, the 
showy church or public hall, to the plainer store or residence, the 
shanty and the vacant lot. Unless, therefore, a city has the mag- 
nitude of Paris, present or prospective, it is in winding streets 
that it must develop itself, where salient angles will give relie? 
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‘and prominence to the objects worthy of exhibition, and oppor- 
tune curvatures will hide from view the outlaying yards and pros- 
pective improvements. 

With all these long straight streets there is in Paris one relief 
our American examples have denied us. Not many of the corners 
made by intersecting streets are right angles. Frequently three 
or four diagonal streets cross or meet one of the new avenues, 
and form what in English is denominated a square. Some of 
these angles have met with the happiest treatment in the con- 
struction of the “ Pavillons,” which form the head of buildings. 
Especially have the roofs been treated successfully. The four 
corners formed by the Boulevart des Capucines, the Rues de la 
Paix, the new Boulevart Napoleon 3d, and the new Rue de dix 
Decembre, on the “square” in front of the new opera house, are 
exquisitely beautiful beside any thing public or private in Paris. 

The private architecture of Paris has been purposely dwelt 
upon, because there is little which could not with propriety, and 
even with economy, be followed in two or three cities of our 
Union. It has been previously remarked that the general demands 
of commerce are for but two-story houses. At London or New 
York, in some ramshackle old building insubstantially supported 
(apparently) by plate glass windows, one is assured that merchan- 
dise of untold value is stored and sold. In the latter city particu- 
larly, the wealthy merchant builds as a sign, of cast-iron, an imita- 
tion of stone, a tall edifice which only looks more mean in its sham 
than the houses it overlooks do in their dilapidation. These cast- 
iron undeceptions are not to be utterly derided, if they cry out to 
the passer-by, “ Don’t look at me, for I can hardly stand it;” they 
represent what the public mind thinks ought to be built on a prin- 
cipal thoroughfare; and the unwashed windows and untidy appear- 
ance of the upper stories are a standing answer to any question at 
economical use of them as dwellings of the first class. While one 
merchant bvfilds such a sign, his next-door neighbor, more sensi- 
ble, does not follow his example, for he knows that fashion to-day 
is erecting all the hotels and dwellings two miles away, and he 
must soon move up to his customers. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the purchaser in New York will refuse to pay the 
heavy percentage which it costs to insure against the thief and the 
incendiary, and to transport a community daily an average dis- 
tance of three miles to the isolated mile-square of stores. Both 
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London and New York have on their business streets, as the archi- : 
tectural features, two-thirds crows’-nests and one-third sign- 
boards. They undertook to improve London six years ago, and 
in the heart of the business portion great vacant lots have existed 
ever since with the staring notices, “To lease for eighty years,” 
and no one will take the ground because the lessee will be required 
to build high houses in conformity with some defined plan, while 
the upper stories are worse than valueless. The railways, steam 
navigation, and the introduction of machinery for manufacturing 
purposes, have made marked distinctions in the organization of 
cities. Cities classify (to use an American word) themselves to 
a wonderful extent. In the absence of wars, with the progress 
of civilization all nations are but repeating the examples of the 
East, where the gregarious nature of man has been more markedly 
developed than yet in Europe, with one essential difference. 

The modern manufacturing cities, with their dense population 
of operatives, present but few attractions to any but the special 
dealer in its productions, and no attractions whatever to the 
pleasure-seeking visitor. The commercial cities, on the other 
hand, offer inducements to a greater number of purchasers, and 
afford amusements and entertainments for not only them, but also 
for pleasure travellers. The metropolitan cities, again, do not 
thrive upon commerce further than the supply and demand of the 
citizens and visitors. The great moneyed transactions generally 
centre in them. Governmental officers or departments occupy 
them. People whose wealth is accumulated elsewhere—in the 
fields—in the mines—in the black country forges—in the manu- 
factories—and, more than all, in the hovels of the purlieus of the 
cities—all places where men and women and children live and 
toil almost hopelessly for the benefit of an hereditary owner,— 
these people spend their money and their lives in the happier ease 
of such cities. With the increase of attractions to visitors and 
inhabitants more visitors and more inhabitants folldw, and Paris 
is as legitimate an instance of demand and supply as the bread 
upon our tables, the piano in the house, the opera in our cities, 
the church in the community. 

Here in the United States there has grown up another order of 
cities yet more Eastern in its type than any we have described. 
The marked phenomena of the great western movement of people 
has been the transformation of the rural population of Ireland 
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and Germany into a civic one here. The hardships and isolation 
of the settler’s life induce any sacrifice of prospective gains for 
the comforts and society of the cities. Great villages, which are 
neither centres of commerce, nor of manufacture, nor of govern- 
ment, presenting little attraction to the visitor or wealthy resi- 
dent, have come into sudden existence. In these minor cities 
the separate domicils may be maintained; small shops scattered 
throughout them will supply local wants; on the unfrequented 
highways the street railway carriage may drag its slow length, to 
the accommodation of those who must permeate its extended dis- 
tances. In these cities, great economy of taste or constructive 
skill will be insured by straight roads and rectangular crossings. 
And peace and happiness, dulness and contentment, will pervade, 
to the infinite satisfaction of the Chinese mind. It must be a 
great relief to some people to occasionally think when they are 
buried it will be where there is hill and vale, winding road and 
diversity of scenery. Only think of burying a suicide at the 
crossing of 261st street with Green Bay street, with a stake to 
show that wasn’t the way to heaven. 

There has been opened in Paris, since 1853, nearly twenty-five 
miles of roads; nearly half of them being cuts through the built- 
up, older parts of the city. Nearly twenty miles of street frontage 
of the character described has been completed and put in occu- 
pancy. Besides this, the extensions of the city have nearly 
equalled the same quantity. 

These improvements have, of course, entailed great expendi- 
ture. The interruptions of business, the unwillingness to part 
with land, and—not least—the cupidity of owners, have much 
enhanced this-cost. But, after all, it can be shown that the in- 
creased accommodations and rentals are ample to give an adequate 
return of interest on the capital invested. There have been local- 
ities where the cost has been excessive. The opening or square 
constructed at the intersection of the Rue de la Paix and the 
Boulevart des Capucins must have been done at immense ex- 
penditure. The completion of the Boulevart Hausmann and of 
the Boulevart Napoleon III. have been deferred from the evident 
cost of the property needed. In fact, a year since there was a 
suspension of new enterprises until at least those in progress 
were completed. Within this year last past one and a half miles 
of shops, about 250 in number, in the best localities in Paris, 
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with dwellings for 2,000 families, have been offered for rental. 
The policy of improving a city by the aid of borrowed money, 
whilst the unimproved and vacant lands or any lands are ad- 
vancing in value more rapidly than the tax rate upon them, is 
questionable ; but the question extends beyond Paris, across the 
water. There was another reason for the suspension of the de- 
molitions and improvements. The demand for workmen in the 
growth of the city was beyond the supply ; and unless the public 
work was stopped, the private work would suffer, while the cost 
of both would have been unreasonably enhanced. Of permanent 
structures, possessing architectural merit, there have been more 
erections at private cost in Paris alone, the past seventeen years, 
than in all our Atlantic cities, even including sham iron fronts in 
the category; while the growth of cities in France has more than 
excelled their growth in America in the same time. ° 

It is not to be assumed, from the tenor of this article, that 
Parisian architecture and street arrangement will bear transport- 
ing literally across the waters. The French roof is almost intol- 
erable as a residence in our summer climate, (as is any roof, as for 
that matter,) and the shelter of the Italian cornice affords much 
relief from the rays of the sun. The straight streets also become 
glaringly oppressive at some time in every day. The great 
beauties of varying light and shade are lost; and, as it has been 
once before remarked, the opportunities for effect in a small way 
and the secretion of the imperfections of new cities are best 
afforded by curves and angles. If straight streets are to be tol- 
erated at all, they should not be in the line of the cardinal points, 
in order to insure some equality of exposure to the sun’s rays. 
But in the lesson of relation of shop to dwellings, the French ex- 
ample is the evident one for following by the cities for the visitor— 
the modern metropolis—all over the world. The streets of Paris 
are scrupulously neat and well ordered, as well as ample—even 
majestic in widths or lengths. A smooth McAdam pavement is 
the most frequently employed for the roadway, which is picked 
up and remade upon any sign of rutting. One-half a road is 
broken up one afternoon, and the next morning there is no trace 
of novelty or defect. A steam-roller during the night has laid it 
down to a solid bed. Dirt or loose stones are gathered at all 
times. Frequent watering and sweeping keeps them neat. As 4 
consequence, the public carriage service is cheap, expeditious, 
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and in general use. The charge is thirty cents the ride, or forty 
cents per hour, and a “pour boire” of four to ten cents each time. 
The speed is rapid, and the attendance polite. The omnibus 
service is more pleasant than anywhere else. Seats are provided 
for all passengers, and a “correspondance” enables one to make 
connections all over Paris. The fares are but six cents inside 
and three cents upon the top. The six cents entitles one toa 
“correspondance,” either inside or on top. There is a little for- 
mality in procuring a seat on one of these popular vehicles which 
strikes a stranger as novel. As no more passengers are taken 
than can be seated, (fourteen inside and ten on top,) it would at 
first appear impossible to obtain a passage at any desirable time. 
But one goes at once to the bureaux where the omnibus makes 
regular stops for the purpose of exchanging passengers with one 
or more other lines, and when there demands a number. He 
finds one to twenty passengers before him, two-thirds of whom 
are waiting with “correspondances” from other lines. When 
the selected omnibus arrives, there descend some two or three 
or more persons who wish to take one or other of the crossing 
routes, and their vacated seats are allotted by the numbers. One 
rarely has to wait fifteen minutes, and ten minutes is the excess 
of average detention. Politeness, patience and urbanity mark 
all French conducteurs. Most curiously, an Englishman cannot 
avoid laughing at any one who makes a mistake in his English; 
but it does not appear laughable to a Frenchman that one cannot 
speak French properly. 

The public amusements of Paris have been organized and 
directed with the same providence for the wants of the com- 
munity of visitors and citizens that is shown in the other matters 
here adverted to. The daily ride at the Bois de Boulogne, and 
the procession of carriages and people in the Champs-Elysées, 
the races at Long Champs, fete days at the several palaces and 
parks, and many other occasional exhibitions, processions or 
holiday times, are fully entered into and enjoyed by the people. 
No one ever forgets the view from the Place de la Concorde up 
the Avenue des Champs-Elysées upon any, and especially on a 
Sunday afternoon. The view, as a display of the beauties of art 
and of nature upon either side, culminating in the grand portal 
of the Arch of Triumph, is unequalled; but with its hundreds of 
carriages and thousands of pedestrians it presents to the mind 
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an overflowing idea of human happiness and enjoyment. The 
social enjoyments of the French and Germans are infinitely more 
gratifying to look upon than those of the general Anglo-Saxon 
race. There is an abandon, a zest in their pleasures, and yet a 
propriety and gentleness in their demonstrative amusement, which 
is worthy of being learned, practised, and above all enjoyed. 
Where the Americans elect a president, four vice-presidents and 
a dozen secretaries, pass a set of resolutions, and invite a discus- 
sion or demand at least a speech, by way of passing a happy 
time, the Frenchmen start a song, and the crowd join in the 
chorus. Temperance in drinking, in eating, in enjoyment, in 
language and in deportment, is the characteristic of the nation. 
On a great holiday the workman will indulge and be merry on 
“le bon vin de Suresnes a 40 centimes per litre,” (the good Su- 
resnes wine at eight cents for three pints;) and it is a nice, mild 
wine, with a minimum of intoxicating quality to a maximum of 
exhilarating effect; but nothing stronger is tolerated or wished 
for, as a general thing. It disturbs an American’s ideas of man- 
liness when a six-foot, black-bearded fellow demands that intoxi- 
eating liquor l’eau sucre, and drinks his sweetened water with 
the air of one who likes it. [The caroff with the ball of ice in 
it, as frozen by the ice machine, is not so bad an idea, however. | 
But for a strong drink, cinnamon water, slightly sweet, lukewarm, 
with anise seeds floating in it, nearly rivals the Marchioness’s 
orange peel and water. “If you make believe very much, it is 
quite nice.” The gentleman of Paris indulges in stronger drinks, 
but it is a matter of fashion more than of habit or taste. Bor- 
deaux wine, at twenty cents per half bottle, is no very intem- 
perate accompaniment to breakfast at twelve or one; nor is 
Chablis or Macon, at thirty cents for the same quantity, an 
excessive indulgence at the six o’clock dinner. 

In eating—it was the dictum of some gourmand that no man 
could eat a dinner until he was past forty-five years of age, for 
until that time he is apt to be hungry—the American does not 
have a fair chance to taste French cooking, and to have it served 
properly, at the hotels or restaurants. There has been a descent 
to suit the English taste and American haste. Still our country- 
men have all to learn as to what to eat and how to eat it. It is 
a heroic operation to mix on the same plate a seasoned meat, 
potatoes, gravy, delicate peas, well-flavored tomatoes, turnips and 
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cabbage, and swallow the mixture; and it bespeaks a very hungry 
man. Old fellows begin to find that all good food has a tagte of 
its own, which by itself, or as a flavor to other food, is worth 
having in the mouth. The order‘of rotation of courses at meals 
is much better arranged in France than elsewhere. After a hearty 
dinner the cantelope or peach is absurd, and the perception of 
nicety is greatly enhanced by the arrangement of the courses, so 
that the higher or stronger-flavored or tasting articles of food 
shall not impair the relish of delicate or lighter ones. For exam- 
ple, with slight intermission of time, the finer fruits follow or 
precede the more delicate fish. 

There are people in this world who go through their lives 
happy in the consciousness that no one about them ever enjoyed 
themselves, and particularly ecstatic in the belief that they them- 
selves were never guilty of irrational amusement. Puncheneillo 
in the Champs Elyseés wags his solemn head, Marrietta kicks up 
her impossible legs, the dog and monkey undergo their metamor- 
phosis from soldiers, generals, horsemen, fiddlers, to brutes again ; 
children scream with delight on the merry-go-rounds; happy faces 
abound, and the pageant goes on; but the Rev. Melchisedec sees 
only vanity and vexation of spirit. He takes home with him his 
impressions, and they form the basis (on the text we have quoted) 
of next ten sermons after the happy recovery of his voice. The 
writer of this article, on the other hand, has a great predilection 
for all raree shows, is an especial admirer of harlequin and col- 
umbine, and has had some idea of a private merry-go-round, so 
that the children might admire him as he has admired them. 
But he has a wholesome fear of the excitable boys. The amuse- 
ments of a French crowd are very social, and at the same time 
quiet and general. The quarrel, which is the uniform termination 
of the Anglo-Saxon in his public amusement, is unknown with 
them, and the excitement rarely becomes indecorous or even noisy. 

The most painful remembrance of his countrymen which an 
American carries always with him in Paris is that of the Ameri- 
can disregard for the decencies of habiliment and of language 
displayed by men in some occupations at home. The assertion 
of independence in uncleaned boots, turned-up trowsers, unbut- 
toned waistcoat, dirty clothing or a tattered hat which seems to 
pervade the drivers, public porters, brakemen and some other 
workmen, is certainly neither ornamental nor satisfactory. The 
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use of loud, coarse or profane language may impress some hear- 
ers as the evidence of manliness, which the users take it to be; 
but other hearers turn away with disgust, and wonder that Dick- 
ens did not see a Siksey as quickly as he did a Hannibal Chollop. 
And it is not only in recollection that the American in Paris 
sometimes feels mortified. The independent citizen, with a long 
beard, half full of whiskey, who soils the walk with splotches of 
tobacco juice, and offends even the imperturbable garcon by his 
want of knowledge of how to make a request—such a personage 
has been seen on the Boulevart Italiens. 

It was not intended originally that this article should overrun 
the one number of the Magazine, and it was purposed only to 
give some few statements out of concord with general opinion ; 
but as it is easier to write at length than with brevity, and to 
omit than to state the essential things, the slip of the pen has 
prolonged it to an unconscionable length. The sights which 
everybody sees and everybody describes in Paris are left uncom- 
mented upon. Not a few Americans spend their time in Europe 
in two laudable pursuits: the seeing of picture galleries and the 
purchase of articles of clothing to get in free of duty. Of course 
a paper like this is in the main most interesting to those who 
have tarried at home. At the Louvre are some pictures—it is 
well to assert the fact, that the sequel may not be doubted—and 
on some fine morning about eleven o’clock a voiture with two lady 
and two gentlemen Americans and a commissionaire appears 
before the door. One or two lists of paintings, a thick 12mo. 
book of 150 to 200 pages, are bought at the door, and the party 
commence No.1. Whereis number one? And after much search 
number one is found in the fifth hall or room near the top, its 
title, its painter, its age, its cost, its explanation—for number 
one is an allegory representing Lucifer or Apollo or somebody 
or other doing something or other. Then comes No. 2. About 
No. 20 things get mixed; besides, they are to go to the Luxem- 
bourg at one, and to Longchamps at three, and have not yet break- 
fasted. The impressions of art attained under such circumstances 
are never forgotten. But the party slept soundly that night. 

Then there are collections besides those of paintings, some of 
technical interest, others of curiosity or virtu. Beyond seeing 
the buildings, and these halls of paintings or works of art, no 
person can be said to have examined the most noteworthy only 
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in less than three months’ time. A lover or an appreciator of 
paintings would avoid the Louvre after the walk through the 
galleries, unless he had at least ten days to give to it. 

Since this paper was commenced, startling news has come from 
Paris, but it cannot be said to be altogether unexpected. That the 
standing aggression of Prussia must at an early day result in a 
general war has been evident to all. That the seizure of Hanover 
and Saxony, the humiliation of Bavaria and of Denmark, the 
defeat of Austria and the interference at Luxembourg, would call 
upon France to defend herself at some early time, was certain. 
The new German empire has had its birth in rapine and violence, 
and with the first defeat of the Prussians it will fall to pieces. 
It required the utmost skill of Napoleon to prevent the French 
nation from revolting into war on the Luxembourg question; but 
this time, on the question of further Prussian aggrandizement 
and a contemptuous unwillingness to treat, he only rules France 
who leads it. R. B. 





A CALIFORNIAN HUMORIST. 


THE best analysis of the peculiarities of American humor shows 
that its most characteristic element is gross and intentional exag- 
geration, just as that of Irish wit is intentional blundering. As 
Irish wit grew out of national misfortunes and ill-luck, so that of 
America is a quiet satire upon the national tendency to boastful- 
ness. An English critic says that the representative American 
joke is President Lincoln’s assurance that the gunboats of the 
Mississippi flotilla were so light in draft that “they could run 
wherever the ground was a little damp.” Better still, however, 
as a type, was the Kentuckian’s definition of the national bounda- 
ries: “ North, by the Aurora Borealis; south, by the Precession 
of the Equinoxes; east, by the Rising Sun; and west, by the Day 
of Judgment.” American jokes grow out of American “ tall 
stories” and * monstrous big yarns.” 

California seems to have been peculiarly prolific in this sort of 
humor, the wild and reckless life of its earlier days having drawn 
a very large proportion of such frolicsome spirits to the Paeific 
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coast. Here poor “ Dow, Jr.,” ground out his “ Patent Sermons ” 


and drank himself to death; here John Phoenix wrote that 
absurdly notable volume of “ Pheoenixiana.” Here, too, “ Mark 
Twain,” the head and front of the whole tribe of exaggerators, 
graduated in a newspaper office, as the court jester of the sov- 
ereign people. Mark is completely Californian, and confesses 
the fact, regarding the “ yarns” which originate in that lively 
State as being as much superior in their audacity and sublimity 
to those produced in other States as are the earthquakes and 
trees of that highly favored region to any known elsewhere in 
the bounds of the Union. He recognized at once, as Californian, 
that doleful history which recently went the rounds of the papers, 
which tells of the terrible results which followed the administra- 
tion of corporeal punishment, when the youthful sinner had got 
his clothes smeared with nitro-glycerine by inadvertently sitting 
on a leaking cask of that explosive compound. No other soil 
could have produced any thing half so exciting in its interest as 
a domestic tragedy. 

There is another Californian humorist of great brilliancy, who 
is far less known, because he has been hiding his light under a 
bushel, writing but seldom, and that anonymously. The butts of 
his fun are the scientific men of the State, who have a passion for 
the geologic researches which its peculiar formations and relations 
to the rest of the continent suggest. Prof. Whitney, of the State 
University, in 1868, laid before the National Scientific Associa- 
tion, in session at Chicago, a human skull, which made a greater 
sensation than did any of the wise heads which were wagged 
over it. He had received it from a storekeeper in Los Angelos, 
who said that it had been dug from beneath certain strata in 
Calaveras county by miners, who brought it into town. If their 
story was correct, then the human race must have existed on 
this planet at a much earlier period than was indicated by any 
other evidence whatever. In fact, he must then have come into 
existence in a geological period hitherto regarded as unfitted for 
human existence. The skull caused no small stir, both in and 
outside of the Association, especially in the secular and religious 
press. The Californian published a squib from our incognito 
humorist, which was certainly the cleverest of its kind, and 
displays equally humor in its style and knowledge of the subject : 
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TO THE PLIOCENE SKULL. 
A GEOLOGICAL ADDRESS. 


Speak, O man, less recent! Fragmentary fossil ! 

Primal pioneer of pliocene formation, 

Hid in lowest drifts below the earliest stratum 
Of volcanic tufa ! 


Older than the beasts, the oldest Paleotherium ; 

Older than the trees, the oldest Cryptogamia ; 

Older than the hills, those infantile eruptions 
Of earth’s epidermis ! 


Eo—Mio—Plio—whatsoe’er the ‘‘cene’’ was 
That those vacant sockets filled with awe and wonder— 
Whether shores Devonian or Silurian beaches— 

Tell us thy strange story ! 


Or has the professor slightly antedated, 
By some thousand years, thy advent on this planet, 
Giving thee an air that’s somewhat better fitted 

For cold-blooded creatures ? 


Wert thou true spectator of that mighty forest, 

When above thy head the stately Sigillaria 

Reared its columned trunks in that remote and distant 
Carboniferous epoch ? 


Tell us of that scene—the dim and watery woodland 

Songless, silent, hushed, with never bird or insect, 

Vailed with spreading fronds and screened with tall club-mosses, 
Lycopodiacea— 


When beside thee walked the solemn Plesiosaurus, 

And around thee crept the festive Ichthyosaurus, 

While from time to time above thee flew and circled 
Cheerful Pterodactyls. 


Tell us of thy food—those half marine refections, 

Crinoids on the shell and Brachiopods au nature /— 

Cuttle-fish, to which the piewore of Victor Hugo 
Seems a periwinkle. 


Speak, thou awful vestige of the Earth’s creation— 
Solitary fragment of remains organic ! 

Tell the wondrous secrets of thy past existence— 
Speak, thou oldest primate ! 
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Even as I gazed, a thrill of the maxilla 

And a lateral movement of the condyloid process, 

With post-pliocene sounds of healthy mastication, 
Ground the teeth together. 


And, from that imperfect dental exhibition, 

Stained with expressed juices of the weed Nicotian, 

Came these hollow accents, blent with softer murmurs 
Of expectoration : 


‘* Which my name is Bowers, and my crust was busted 
Falling down a shaft in Calaveras county, 
But I'd take it kindly if you'd send the pieces 

Home to old Missouri !”’ 


We may add, that further investigation by the editor of The 
Pacific, a shrewd old Californian and a perfectly trustworthy 
gentleman, confirmed the impression that Prof. Whitney was 
badly hoaxed. The skull—if such it be—was tossed abaut Los 
Angelos for nearly a year, from hand to hand and from foot to 
foot, before Prof. Whitney was presented with it. One of the 
three gentlemen who intervened between the miner who dis- 
covered it and the Professor who made it public, is a notorious 
wag. The hole from which it was taken is still pointed out, but 
is full of water and has been so for a year past, so that further 
investigation is not possible. ' 

To the same sarcastic pen that wrote the Geological Address 
we would trace another squib, at the expense of California 
geologists : 

THE THROES OF SCIENCE. 


I reside at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthful James ; 
I am not up to small deceit or any sinful games ; 

And I'll tell in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our Society upon the Stanislaus. 


But first I would remark, that it’s not a proper plan 

For any scientific gent to whale his fellow-man ; 

And if a member don’t agree with his peculiar whim 

To lay for that same member for to “* put a head ’’ on him. 


Nothing could be finer or more beautiful to see, 

Than the first six months’ proceedings of that same society ; 
Till Brown, of Calaveras, brought a lot of fossil bones 

That he found within the tunnel, near the tenement of Jones. 
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Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 

From these same bones, an animal that was extremely rare ; 

And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of the rules, 

Till he could prove that those same bones were one of his lost mules. 


Then Brown he smiled a bitter smile, and said his greatest fault 
Was that he had been trespassing on Jones’s family vault. 

He was the most sarcastic man, this quiet Mr. Brown, 

And on several occasions he had cleaned out the town. 


Now, I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 

To say another is an ass—at least, to all intent ; 

Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 
Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent. 


Then Abner Dean, of Angels, raised a point of order, when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdomen ; 

And he smiled a sort of sickly smile, and curled up on the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more. 


Then, in less time than I write it, every member did engage 

In a warfare with the remnants of a paleozoic age, 

And the way they heaved those fossils, in their anger, was a sin, 
And the skull of an old monarch caved the head of Thompson in. 


And this is all I have to say of these improper games, 

For I live at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthful James ; 
And I’ve told in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our Society upon the Stanislaus. 


The literal truth of this story is guaranteed by several persons 
who were acquainted with the facts. Some one suggests that 
“our Society upon the Stanislaus”? was organized on the prin- 
ciple of our Art Unions, viz.: the free and unreserved distribu- 
tion of the Society’s collections among the membership. It is 
certainly matter for congratulation that, whatever little jealousies 
may exist among the members of our more eastern Scientific 
Societies, they do not adjourn sine die in this extremely Cali- 
fornian style. 
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WIELAND’S OBERON. 


On account of the present neglect of German poetry in this 
country, it would at first sight appear as if Germany had given 
to the world two poets, and two only, who were worthy of our 
study and attention; and as if, in addition to the works of 
Schiller and Géthe, there were no poem in the German tongue to 
which we should give serious consideration. This, perhaps, is 
not a just cause of wonder; two such luminaries as Schiller and 
Gothe would naturally, under any circumstances, by their superior 
brilliancy shut out from view lesser stars; and yet the unseen 
stars may be radiant indeed, could the eye but contemplate them 
by themselves. In addition, extraneous causes have co-operated 
to elevate these two great writers to an even higher pedestal in 
our estimation than that to which their unassisted merits would 
have entitled them. Thus the wildness of Schiller’s early efforts, 
in the strong love of freedom which they manifest and the knowl- 
edge that they were written in defiance of the orders of a mon- 
arch, commend their author at the outset to the good opinion of 
the enthusiastic lovers of freedom, which it is the boast of the 
American and English people that they are. The life of Gothe, 
the peculiar struggles of mind, of conscience, to which he was 
subjected in the early part of his career, the great age to which 
he attained, and the empire he exercised over the world of letters 
during the latter part of his dwelling amongst us, all bore their: 
part in conjunction with his genius in raising him so high, that 
some of his admirers have come boldly forward and pronounced 
him one of the great unequalled trio of, writers before whom 
Milton, Dante and Tasso must bow in respectful adoration. Nor 
have they been content with so pronouncing their hero, but have 
so proudly borne themselves as to regard as a heretic any one 
who should presume to dissent from this opinion, and to immedi- 
ately call for bell, book and candle to excommunicate the unfor- 
tunate wretch. This opinion has, nevertheless, been met by able 
men with strenuous objections, and upheld by men no less able. 
If Carlyle worships Géthe, DeQuincy considers him as one who 
‘must sink for two or three generations until he attains his proper 
level.” Which party is right, we presume not to say. If the 
reader will resolve himself into a court, hear the pleadings, ex- 
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amine the witnesses, listen to the arguments of the learned counsel 
on both sides, (for each party has retained some of the ablest men 
of the profession,) and ask the person on trial what he has to say 
that sentence should not be passed according to law, (of the 
critics, which, unlike that of the Medes and Persians, alters day 
by day,) he will unquestionably be greatly benefited and more 
competent to pronounce judgment than we are at present. 

But whichever way the question may be settled, no one can 
deny that Giéthe and Schiller are the two leading names of Ger- 
man poetry; and yet we maintain there are other writers well 
worthy of fame, other poems than those of Schiller and Géthe 
well worthy of study. To one of these writers, and especially to 
one of his poems, we intend to devote a few pages. The writer 
is Wieland, the poem Oberon. 

While we are not prepared to endorse in its full extent the idea 
advanced by Mr. Spectator and hold that a reader is necessarily 
anxious to learn all about the personnel of an author, we will con- 
cede this much: that the more intelligent of the reading public 
have a desire, of greater or less strength in different persons, to 
learn something of a writer’s history ; to see how his genius was 
fostered, or how repressed; and, if possible, to look behind the 
scenes of his performances into the green-room of his cogitations. 
Of course in the limits of this article we can hardly pretend to do 
this, even were we capable of acting as guide through so great 
and intricate a theatre, and must content ourselves with a mere 
outline of the poet’s life. 

CHRISTOPHER MARTIN WIELAND .was born in Biberbach, in 
Suabia, on the 5th of September, 1733. He received from his 
father, a clergyman, an excellent education, and seems to have 
been exempt from that general stupidity which, according to 
common report, (that infallible authority,) rules over all Suabia, 
and to have given early proof of his talents, which latter cir- 
cumstance might seem to shake the authority of Rumor; but 
then we should recollect that Epaminondas was a Beotian, and 
not overthrow tradition too rashly. Between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen Wieland composed Latin and German. verse, read 
Addison and Steele, (in translation,) Shaftesbury, Voltaire and 
D’Argens, and—perhaps as an agreeable relaxation—fell in love. 
In 1750, he began at the University of Tiibingen the study of law, 
for which, like Géthe at Leipsic and Schiller at Wurtemberg, he 
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manifested neither liking nor talent. In 1752, he abandoned the 
study of the Pandects and returned to his native town, which he 
shortly after again left and went to Zurich as literary companion 
to Bodmer, whom he left in 1754. Up to this time his works had 
been very unimportant and trifling; in 1756, however, he began 
an epic entitled Cyrus, of which five cantos appeared in 1757, but 
which was never completed. He attempted dramatic poetry, but 
was unsuccessful. In 1760, he “returned to Biberbach, but he 
found his early love, Sophia von Giitterman, whom he loved 
dearly, fondly, the bride of another. Who can estimate the effect 
of such a discovery upon a warm, poetic temperament like Wie- 
land’s! she whom ten years before he had loved, and who had 
then probably returned his passion, in the possession of another! 
probably looking back upon the early love which had existed as 
a childish fancy, while he loved ardently, warmly still. How it 
affected him internally, what effect it produced upon his genius, 
we can only conjecture; but its outward results were quite 
marked. He could no longer endure his home, Biberbach. 
Between 1762-68 he translated some of Shakspeare’s plays, and 
shortly after found a home in the house of Count Stadion, a 
former counsellor of the Elector of Mayence, and who appears to 
have been a man of distinguished liberality and erudition. From 
about this time Wieland’s compositions were of the romantic and 
Greek schools, in the latter of which he had begun to write before 
becoming an inmate of Count Stadion’s house; he did not, how- 
ever, exclusively devote himself to these schools, for in 1769 he 
was appointed professor of philosophy at Erfurt, where he became 
acquainted with Anna Amelia, Dowager Duchess of Weimar, | 
upon whose invitation he in 1772 removed to Weimar, where he 
received the appointment of tutor to the princes Charles Augustus 
and Constantine. To Weimar in 1773 came Gothe, hither in 1787 
Schiller, so that at one time little obscure Weimar was the most 
truly brilliant court in Europe, for it embraced among its courtiers 
simultaneously Schiller, Gdthe, Herder and Wieland.* At Weimar, 
Wieland devoted himself to composition with assiduity, and rose 
rapidly in public esteem. He attained the height of his popular- 
ity in 1780-1, when his reputation was second to none in Ger- 
many except that of Klopstock. The day was yet to come when 








* This fact is adverted to by, I think, Carlyle ; if not, by Bulwer. 
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this latter idol should be cast down from his pedestal, and when 
Coleridge, hearing a remark that Klopstock was the German 
Milton, should mutter to himself, “ Yes, a very German Milton.” 

The rest of Wieland’s life seems to have passed in a tranquil 
repose. Although the political atmosphere flashed lightnings 
round about, none were allowed to strike him. After the battle 
of Jena he was protected by an especial order of the Emperor 
Napoleon, who had in 1808 sent to him the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. He died in 1813. 

It is pleasant to remember that, although his fortune was never 
very large, he was nevertheless always willing to extend a helping 
hand to young aspirants struggling up the ladder of life. His 
principal works, from 1762 until his death, were Nadine, Don 
Sylvio of Rosalva, Agathon, Musarion, the Graces, the New 
Amadis, Cupid Accused, Diogenes of Sinope, Contributions to 
the Secret History of the Human Understanding and Heart, the 
Golden Mirror, the Choice of Hercules, Alceste, the History of 
the Abderites, and Oberon. In addition he translated Horace, 
Lucian and the letters of Cicero. 

Of Wieland’s poems our subject, Oberon, is in all probability 
the most popular. It was introduced to English readers, we be- 
lieve, in 1798, through a translation by William Sotheby, and 
reached a second edition in 1805. It is a tale breathing through- 
out the sentiment of the old romance, with, however, a strong 
infusion of the Grecian spirit. The story is that of Sir Huon of 
Bordeaux, a knight of the realm of Charlemagne, but not one of 
those enjoying the favor of that great prince, who, in the legend, 
is not represented as the magnanimous spirit we have been accus- 
tomed to esteem him, but as vindictive and tyrannical. Sir Huon 
has resided peaceably on his paternal estates until the king, insti- 
gated by Amory, an enemy of Huon, summons him to court. 
While passing through a wood in the execution of his lord’s com- 
mand, Huon is attacked by the Lord of Hoenblat and by Schar- 
lot, the second son of Charles, who announces himself as Dietrich, 
Duke of Ardenne; a combat ensues, and Huon, unconscious that 
he is contending with the blood royal, slays his antagonist. He 
then proceeds to court, where, upon his arrival, Amory accuses 
him of murder; and Charlemagne, made furious by rage and 
grief at the loss of his son, listens not to Huon’s defence, but, 
forgetful of the royal dignity, rushes at the slayer sword in hand. 
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Before he can strike, however, he is fortunately restrained by his 
paladins; and a tumult ensues, which is with difficulty quelled 
by a holy abbot, who pleads Huon’s cause with the king, but 
without effect. Charles still cries out for Huon’s death. Huon 
then speaks, proclaims his princely lineage, demands his privilege 
as a peer, and having first branded Amory as a liar and a traitor, 
flings down his glove, which is taken up by Hoenblat, and after 
much persuasion the combat is allowed by the emperor. In the 
combat Huon is victorious; but as Hoenblat dies without confess- 
ing his infamy, Charlemagne refuses to believe Huon innocent, 
and orders him to be banished forever; which sentence is after- 
wards mitigated to banishment until he shall have performed the 
following tasks, viz.: Proceed to Bagdad, and on a high festal 
day, when the caliph sits at banquet, kill the man upon his right 
hand, kiss his daughter, and then, amidst the astonishment caused 
by these actions, request from the caliph as a gift to the Frankish 
monarch “four of his grinders” and a lock of gray hair from his 
beard. Huon accepts the adventure, and starts upon his journey. 
In the course of his travel he reaches a wood in which he finds 
Sherasmin, an old retainer of his father, who gladly joins the son 
of Segeuin, his much-loved master. Thus ends Canto I. 

Cantos II and III are filled with the account of the journey 
of Huon and Sherasmin towards Bagdad, at the outset of which 
they are encountered by Oberon, the king of the spirits, who is 
intensely feared by the honest Sherasmin, and who is represented 
as a boy drawn in a car by leopards. On his appearance Sheras- 
min takes to his heels, followed by Huon. Their career is arrested 
by the winning accents of the fairy, who dispels Sir Huon’s fear 
and displays his power by an amusing experiment upon the in- 
habitants of a nunnery and a monastery, whom he forces to dance 
until well-nigh exhausted, as he also does Sherasmin, to punish 
him for his want of confidence. Oberon informs Huon that he 
has always been an object of especial care to him, promises him 
his protection for the future, and presents him with two valuable 
gifts: first, a golden bowl ever flowing with the wine of Gascony ; 
second, an ivory horn, whose power is thus described : 


‘*Does but its snail-like, spiral hollow sing 
A lovely note, soft swelled with gentle breath, 
Though thousand warriors threaten instant death, 
And with advancing weapons round enring, 
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Then, as thou late hast seen, in restless dance _ 
All, all must spin, and every sword and lance 
Fall with th’ exhausted warriors to the ground ; 
But if thou peal it with impatient sound, 
' Tat that call appear, more swift than lightning’s glance." 


He, however, warns the young knight that should he forfeit his 
chastity he must expect the aid of the dwarf no longer. The 
knight and his squire then continue their journey towards Bag- 
dad; on the way Huon jousts with an eastern prince, overcomes 
him, and afterwards delivers the inamorata of the prince from 
the power of a giant, Angulaffer, from whose hand he takes a ring 
which will fit any finger, and possesses the extremely desirable 
quality of preserving the wearer’s life. Reposing after his ex- 
ploits, Huon beholds in a dream the lovely Reiza whom he is to 
win. On awakening he presses on towards Bagdad, his arrival at 
which place, after delivering Prince Babekan, the lover of Reiza, 
from a wild beast, is narrated towards the end of CantoIV. At 
Bagdad he is informed by an old crone, whose daughter Fatma 
is Reiza’s nurse, that the princess is about to be wedded against 
her will to Prince Babekan, whom she detests; but that aid had 
been promised her in a dream by Oberon, who showed to her— 


‘*A strange young gentleman of graceful frame, 
Sweet, beauteous as a god! his eye of blue, 
And long, long locks that beam’d of golden hue. 
Betrayed that Asia boasted not his birth ; 
Yet sure, where’er that blissful spot on earth, 
At once his glance of love her charméd spirit drew.”’ 


Of course this knight is Huon, who is counselled by Sherasmin 
to elope with the Princess immediately, which suggestion is re- 
pelled sternly by Huon, who calls upon Sherasmin to remember 
the promise given to the king. 

No time is to be lost, for the next day is the wedding morn, the 
early part of which poor Reiza spends in lamentation, until con- 
soled by her nurse with the intelligence that the stranger youth is 
found, is at hand. Revived by these tidings Rezia allows herself 
to be arrayed, and presents herself at the court, to which place 
comes also Huon, clad in Eastern costume, his flowing locks 
hidden by his turban. Huon, mindful of his task, looks to the 
left of the caliph, and there beholds Babekan, the destined bride- 
groom of his love, and the man whom yesterday he had delivered, 


* 
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but who had repaid his rescuer with fell insult. Quick as thought 
Huon’s sword flashes from his sheath, and 


‘* Off at the instant flies the heathen’s head, 
And, o’er the caliph and the banquet shed, 
Up spirts his boiling blood by dreadful vengeance spilt.’’ 


Such an occurrence, as may be well supposed, rather mars the 
harmony of the feast; the guests start up, their swords are drawn, 
but they stand as if they were petrified. Huon’s turban falls off, 
and makes known to Reiza this is her knight, the stranger of her 
dream ; he strides forward, presses upon her lips a kiss, and upon 
the spot weds her with Angulaffer’s ring. By this time the stupe- 
faction which had held the Moslems has: passed off, and they rush 
upon the bold intruder; Reiza interposes, begs Huon’s life of her 
father, her father’s of Huon; the latter has no bloody intention, 
but sounds his horn, and all, save the bride and her paladin, dance. 
After quiet has been restored, Huon presents to the caliph the 
request of Charlemagne, and begs the “ grinders” and the hair, 
giving him, however, the alternative of embracing Christianity ; 
both his demand and its alternative are met with savage rage, and 
another tumult ensues, which is only quelled when Sherasmin 
(who has joined his master, and to whose care, jointly with that 
of Fatma, Reiza has been committed) summons Oberons Then, 


‘* Loud rings the castle with rebellowing shocks, 
Night, tenfold midnight, swallows up the day ; 
Ghosts to and fro like gleams of lightning play, 

The stony basis of the turret rocks ! 
Clap after clap, and peals on peals resound, 
Terrors unknown the heathen race confound ! 
Sight, hearing lost, they stagger, drunk with fear ; 
Drops from each reveller’s hand the sword and spear, 
And stiffupon the spot all lie in groups around.” 


After this signal deliverance Oberon carries off the lovers in his 
chariot, presents Huon with a box containing the desired trophies 
of the caliph, and warns Huon that he hold Reiza sacred as a 
sister until their marriage is confirmed at Rome. After the fairy 
_leaves them, the adventurers and their attendants embark for 
Lepanto, which they reach in safety. There they find two ships ; 
one bound for Naples, the other for Marseilles. By this time 
Huon has grown tired of the restraint imposed by Sherasmin’s 
presence, and tired, doubtless, also, of the old man’s tongue. He 
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accordingly bids his liegeman repair to the court of France to 
announce his master’s success, while he with his bride proceeds 
first to Rome. Sherasmin, sorely against his will, obeys. Huon 
departs for Naples. A storm arises; the safety of the ship is 
threatened; lots are cast to discover the guilty being who has 
called forth the anger of the elements; the lot falls upon Huon, 
from whom the fairy’s gifts, the bowl and horn, have departed. 
Amidst the execration of the crew the knight prepares himself for 
death, and the next moment is struggling in the waves, but to him 
is clinging Reiza, now converted to Christianity, and known as 
Amanda. The fairy’s gifts are gone, but still there remains upon 
Amanda’s finger Angulaffer’s ring; that saves their lives. They 
are thrown upon an island, and here, after first suffering great 
privations, they settle down into a state of tolerable comfort; here 
is born to them a child, and Huon, laying aside sword and lance, 
tills the earth. The account of the island life fills up the latter 
part of the seventh, the eighth, and part of the ninth canto. But 
a change comes over their happy life; a band of pirates invade 
the island’s shores, capture Amanda, bear her away to Tunis to 
grace the harem of Almanzor, and leave Huon bound to a tree to 
perish by a slow death. 
Oberon, seeing the sad plight into which his former protégé 
has come, at last relents, and despatches a messenger with orders 
to convey Sir Huon to Tunis, to the house of one Ibrahim, a 
gardener. At the door of this house Huon awakes, and the first 
person beheld by him is his trusty squire, Sherasmin, who, in 
the course of his wandering in search of his master, has at 
length hecome servant to Ibrahim; and, by a marvellous chance, 
Fatma, whom we left upon the Neapolitan ship, is also slave to 
the same man. Huon is introduced as Hassan, nephew to Sher- 
asmin, and is admitted to the house of the gardener. Here he 
learns from Fatma that Amanda has been carried to the harem. 
By the connivance of Ibrahim, Huon is allowed to enter the 
harem grounds as one of the gardeners, and there he awaits 
anxiously a sight of his love. Three days pass, but no Amanda. 
On the fourth appears to him the former queen of the harem, 
the beauteous Almanseris. Smitten by the youth’s beauty, she 
falls violently in love with him, but subdues her passion until 
some token of a co-existent feeling shall have been manifested 
by him. Seven days have now passed, but still no Amanda. 
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Huon now resolves to communicate with her by a bouquet, into 
which he works the initials A and H. The bouquet is seized by 
the maid of Almanseris and carried to her mistress, who rejoices 
in her conquest and prepares to complete it. When Huon enters 
the harem, in the fond expectation of meeting his wife, he is led 
to a bower decorated with all the splendor of the East, and in 
the midst of it is seated the still more splendid Almanseris. At 
sight of her Huon recoils, but Almanseris attributes that action 
to the effect of the gorgeousness of the scene upon him, and tries 
to lure him with her charms. She sings, in vain! Huon, after a 
moment of apparent yielding, recovers himself at the thought of 
his Amanda, and ere long the mist breaks away from before the 
eyes of the enchantress, and, overcome with mortification and 
rage, she flies. Huon hastily retires. His troubles are not yet 
over, for Almanseris, her wile set at nought, determines to be 
revenged, and accuses Huon to the sultan. He is arrested, but 
disdains to save himself by a counter-accusation of the lady. 
He is thrown into prison and sentenced to the stake. In prison 
Almanseris visits him and offers to him liberty, which he scorns, 
remaining faithful to his Amanda. Again foiled, Almanseris, 
after indulging in a burst of triumph at Huon’s abject condition, 
retires and abandons him to his fate. 

“Tll news flies apace,” consequently Huon’s friends at the 
house of Ibrahim soon hear of his misfortunes. Fatma contrives 
to bear the tidings to Amanda, who thus for the first time learns 
of the proximity of her lord; maddened she flies to Almansor, 
begs for Huon’s pardon, and proclaims herself his wife. The peti- 
tion is denied, except upon condition that Amanda renounce 
Huon and become the bride of the sultan. She indignantly re- 
fuses, and a storm of words arises which ends in Amanda’s being 
sentenced to suffer with her husband. 

The next morning the faithful pair ascend the pyre, the guards 
surround it, the spectators are assembled, the executioners ready 
to perform their office, the light is about to be applied, when— 

‘*Loud from the welkin sudden thunders ring, 
Earth totters, lightnings flash with fiery wing, 
Quenched are the tort’ring flames like singed hair, 
And lo! round Huon’s neck the horn is seen to swing !”’ 


Oberon has relented. The horn is sounded; and, amidst the 


disorder, the lovers and their faithful attendants are carried off 
by the instrumentality of the fairy. 
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Upon arriving in France they learn that a tournament has been 
proclaimed by Charlemagne, and that the reward of valor is to 
be the estate of Sir Huon of Bordeaux. The lists have been 
open for three days; no time is to be lost. The knight arms 
himself, proceeds to the place of combat, where, concealing his 
name but swearing he is a Frank, he is permitted to contest. 
He meets the champion, lays him in the dust, and then leads his 
bride to the Emperor and presents his trophies. 

‘*The Emperor clasps him with paternal hand, 
‘ And ne’er,’ he cries, ‘be wanting to our land 
A prince like thee, to win high virtue’s heavenly meed.’ ”’ 

Thus ends Oberon. The story is well sustained, and the poem 
abounds in passages of beauty which I have not permitted my- 
self to quote. If this article should have the effect of causing 
any reader to seek the fountain-head from whence it had its 
origin, it will not have been written in vain. H. B., JR. 








FLEUR DE LIS. 


Flower of renown, behind whose bannered splendor 
Strode the great host exultant to the fray ; 

Thine are the legends—brave, perchance, or tender— 
Filled with the romance of an elder day. 


Lilies of France ! whose stainless bosoms shiver 
Over the field where arméd men go down ; 

Strewn are ye all, as by some lavish giver, 
Broadcast on robes to him who wears the crown. 


Scentless, and stately as the warrior maiden 
Born in old time—too grand to be a queen— 
Thoughts come with thee of her whose soul was laden, 
Striking and striving where her king was seen. 


Dwell thou with her, serene to future ages, 
Taken at last from banners of thy land, 
Where no renown is as those purer pages 
Written by men who wrought with cleaner hand. 


Maid of Orleans! and lily, even fairer, 

Lasting through years which bring the truth to light, 
Ye shall abide more lovely than the wearer, 

Under whose robes the heart is black as night. 


SAMUEL W. DUvFFIELD. 
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MYTHICAL AND MYSTICAL PHILADELPHIA. 


BeroreE the freedom of the press became a recognized political 
right among free nations, and the wisdom of the grand arguments 
first urged by Milton was recognized by the rulers of Conti- 
nental Europe, the poor book-makers had an exceedingly hard 
time of it. Politics and religion were prohibited topics of dis- 
cussion, save by the pens of the teachers recognized in Church 
and State, and in accordance with the methods and principles 
laid down by them as no longer open to discussion. For a 
German printer to issue a treatise or pamphlet in contravention 
of these, was to lay himself open, in time of peace, to severe 
legal punishment, including fines, confiscations and imprison- 
ment. In time of war, when the cities of the Empire were 
successively occupied by the armies of the contending parties, 
the printing offices which made themselves obnoxious to the 
victors were among the first to feel the weight of their hand. 
The code of international responsibility, too, in those days was 
an exceedingly broad one. To allow a hostile publication to be 
openly printed in a neighboring State was an act which called 
for diplomatic interference and complaint. The powers that be 
must have had their hands full for three centuries in suppressing 
libellous and heretical publications at home and in watching 
against those from abroad. Neighboring States and the domestic 
theologians were only too ready to help on the work of suppres- 
sion and constraint. 

As might be expected, the reaction against these measures 
made the bookmakers and pamphleteers all the bitterer in their 
invectives and more severe in their style. The Rocheforts of 
that day show that they felt the weight of literary oppression in 
the scathing irony and wholesale abuse of their diatribes. 
Hunted often from place to place, protected only by the book- 
sellers and by outlaws like themselves, their tempers were soured 
by their experience until they were ready to believe any thing 
evil, and to speak it, against the powers that be,—a traditional 
disposition not yet obsolete in some parts of the periodical press. 

In theology, the dissenters from the tolerated confessions 
(Roman Catholic, Lutheran and Reformed) were in the same 
way embittered and driven to fanaticism. The established 
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churches became “ Babel” in the eyes of the separatists; these 
were the “ Abomination of Desolation,” (G@reuel der Verwustung,) 
and the Mystery of Iniquity, (das Geheimnis der Bésheit,) as we 
learn from more than one title-page. The overthrow of the 
“Unchristian Christendom” they prophesied with exultation. 
In opposition to the orthodox ecclesiastics, they secretly organ- 
ized for mutual comfort, defence and support. Save in the little 
Principality of Berleburg-Witgenstein in Westphalia, they were 
tolerated by no other class of Protestants. Lutheran and Re- 
formed, who practically united in almost nothing else, and 
accused each other of holding all the heresies of the Koran, 
united in denouncing these poor embittered Schwarmerer and 
Neu-geister. 

In such a state of public legislation and practice, the printers 
of Germany were driven to many a strange device to protect 
themselves from the operation of the Imperial and local laws. 
Holland, which recognized freedom of the press, became the 
great mart for the printing of German, and even French, litera- 
ture. During the seventeenth and the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, probably more German books were printed 
in Amsterdam than in any two German cities, and nearly half 
as many French books as in Paris itself. When the Amsterdam 
imprint came into bad odor with the German and French 
authorities, then the name of some German free city was substi- 
tuted, and the book went out from Holland with the imprint of 
Cologne, Frankfort or Hamburg. The shrewd Dutch Republi- 
cans made money by their toleration, and the mere mercantile 
competition between themselves and the publishers of other 
places had probably much to do with the establishment of 
virtual freedom of the press in other countries. 

The printers of Germany itself were compelled to use false 
imprints, some of which are sufficiently amusing. To put on 
the title-page the name of another German city than that in 
which the book was actually published, was a simple device and 
commonly resorted to. To specify some foreign capital was often 
safer ; sometimes more humorous. Upsalin Schweden, Edimbourg, 
Roschelle, Londen, Cap de Bonne Esperance, (Cape of Good 
Hope,) Copenhagen, and Constantinople, were credited with a 
good many spicy pamphlets of which they possibly never saw a 
copy. Any unusually sharp Protestant pamphlet would be likely 
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to claim Rome (zu Rom) as its place of paternity, several that 
appeared in Wittemberg during the life of Luther being so dated ; 
others of this class had the assurance to be specific, announcing 
that they were printed “Behind St. Peter’s, under the Fisher- 
man’s Ring,” or “ On the Palatine,” or “ In the Capitol,” or “ At 
the Papal Printing Office,” or even “In the Vatican.” An 
equally good joke was the announcement, “ printed at the ex- 
pense of the Holy Inquisition.” One printer evinces either his 
wit or his geographical knowledge by letting us know that his 
pamphlet was printed “at Padua, half an hour from Rome.” 
Many of these surreptitious printers seem to have been influ- 
enced by the old maxim: “ The sin of a lie is in the pinching o’t.” 
One worthy locates his printing place “in Noah’s Ark ;” another 
“On the Peak of Teneriffe,” while various others date from the 
summit of inaccessible mountains in Germany. One announces 
“at Constantinople, at the expense of the Grand Sultan’s Serag- 
lio ;” another says a notable history of Mrs. Pilate was printed 
“at Jerusalem, in the Court Printing Office of King Herod.” 
Many claim “ Helicon,” and others “ Athens,” or “ Parnassus,” 
as their location, and a Parnassische Druckerei (really located 
at Prague) did a notable business during the Thirty Years’ War. 
Patmos and Mesopotamia, Nineveh and Babel, Cairo and Alex- 
andria, are not without claimants. In the progress of geograph- 
ical knowledge Otaheite, Tobolsk, and Khamskatka were all 
colonized with imaginary printing offices. Imaginary German 
cities were invented—Freystadt, Christlingen, Newenstadt—as 
places of publication, and mythical firms as the publishers—“ the 
heirs of Aristotle,” “the heirs of William Tell,” &c. Others, 
especially the poets, indulged in poetical colophons of a satyrical 
sort. One rhyming “Sermon by Dr. Fanatic,” is “ printed in 
the new year when gold, love and good faith were scarce, and 
good wives few, in the land over and under, before and behind.” 
A defence of Luther is dated from “a City which has many Mass- 
Smiths.” A satire on a Spanish ambassador was printed “at 
Schweppelbach, under the buckler of the Cyclops, by the labor 
and at the expense of Proserpine.” A pamphlet of the Thirty 
Years’ War sorrowfully dates from a place “where many dear 
people long for peace.” We find a “ Beautiful new song by Zy 
Zy Zy, Bock Bock Bock, Meck Meck Meck, printed on Goat 
mountain by Lentz Geyser, in Taylor street,” (cire. 1,600.) At 
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the close of the same century a caricature of the Leipzig Uni- 
versity’s Faculty in the form of a comic “ Disputation on Athenian 
Law,” reported “by Coccius Tappius Schlingschlangschlorum,” 
claims to be printed at Athens itself at the expense of the Pro- 
fessors, and “in the Dog Days.” This last expression was often 
the only indication of place or time to be found on a title-page, 
and many others were equally indefinite. “Printed under the 
press,” “Under the old world,” “in Utopia,” “in Sirius,” “in 
Where-you-will” (Woduwillst) are very common. Salzman, in 
1792, bore off the palm in the invention of his words. His Scar- 
riophlebasophibalsamoidon was printed at Uchusahoanchitito- 
malakitopolis. 

Our special reason for touching on this subject is, that the 
name of our own city was so frequently used by continental 
printers of France, Holland, and Germany on the title-page of 
books, and especially of certain classes of them. A very con- 
siderable library and a very curious one might be made up en- 
tirely of books which profess to be printed at Philadelphia, but 
were not printed here, and some of our Philadelphian collectors 
of literary curiosities might find this a field well worthy of culti- 
vation. The list is probably far greater than the most industrious 
Bibliographer has been able to record, but some idea of the whole 
matter may be formed from the work of Dr. Emil Weller on this 
class of literature.* 

The practice of dating books from Philadelphia began early 
in the sixteenth century, and continued into the nineteenth. In 
or about 1602, nearly a century before Penn came up the Dela- 
ware, the “ Adventures of Ahashuerus, the Wandering Jew,” 
were sent out with our city’s name on the title-page. Our name 
was again used (twice in 1626, once in 1629) by Morsius, of 
Hamburgh, who seems.to have been a sort of learned -alchemist, 
cultivating at once forbidden arts and classical learning and 
wandering over all Europe. Others still appear in 1631 and 1668, 
(cire.,) before our own city came into existence. During the 
closing years of the seventeenth century, and those that began 
the eighteenth, Philadelphia is found quite frequently on the 









* Diz FALSCHEN UND FINGIRTEN DRUCKORTE. Repertorium der seiz 
Erfindung der Druckerkunst unter Falscher Firma erscheinen Deutschen, 
Lateinischen und Franzésischen Schriften. (2 Auflage.) Leipzig, 1864, 
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title-pages of books of a certain class published mainly in Am- 
sterdam and Hamburgh. These were books written by the mys- 
tics and separatists who especially abounded at that time in 
Northern Germany and in Holland, and were writing and pub- 
lishing with unwonted energy. Never did they seem so likely 
to secure a foothold for their principles in the Churches of West- 
ern Europe, and to permanently modify the character of European 
Christianity. Bourignon, Malaval, Fenelon, Guyon, Molinos, 
La Combe, and many others in the Roman Catholic Church were 
exactly parallel and cotemporary with Poiret, the early Quakers, 
and the host of Jacob Béhme’s followers in the Protestant 
Churches. The Protestant mystics of the continent nearly all 
stood in a position of hostility to their native Churches, for rea- 
sons already stated. They were mostly separatists, as well as 
mystics and perfectionists. They had formed the ideal of a per- 
fectly pure and spiritual Church, a community without spot or 
blemish, and filled with perfect love to God and man, in which 
the credentials of every member should be countersigned, as it 
were, by the very Spirit of God. To secure this they latterly 
formed communities among themselves, which they called by the 
name of that one of the seven churches of Asia which had been 
singled out for especial commendation in the Apocalypse—Phila- 
delphia. As early as 1624, we find “the Congregation of God 
in the Spirit at Philadelphia” designated on an old mystical 
title-page as the company to whom certain instructions are 
directed. The most extensive organization of this kind was the 
“Philadelphia Society,” organized in England by Dr. Pordge 
and Jane Leade about 1692; branches in communion with it were 
organized at Amsterdam, the Hague, and other places of Holland; 
at Hamburgh, Altona, Berlin, and other cities of Germany. With 
some interruptions and modifications it seems to have perpetuated 
its existence, both in England and Germany, until about 1730. 
The Philadelphianer of this period were as well known to ortho- 
dox critics by this name as by any other. From this mystical 
and mythical city they, on the one hand, prophesied of “the Fall 
of the so-called Christendom,” of “the Babel of the Parsons,” 
and, on the other, pleaded for the “reunion of all Christians” 
on what they thought a broader and more spiritual basis. From 
this Conrad Dippel, the Christian Democritus, sent out his Spir- 
itual News, (Geistliche Fama,) and waged unceasing warfare 
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with the letter-learned Doctors, (schrift-gelehrten.) After 1740, 
this religious party seem to have largely died out, and the name 
of our city no longer appears on their title-pages. 

About the same time the Moravian Count Zinzendorf returned 
to Germany from his visit to our commonwealth, and it is 
notable that his publications in regard to his visit, though printed 
in Germany—probably at Gorlitz, in Silesia—bears the imprint 
of Philadelphia, as an answer to his reports bears the name of 
Germantown. ‘Two or three other religious publications relating 
to or designed for the German Churches of our State at this 
period bear the name of one or other of these places, while really 
printed in the Fatherland. 

In the second half of the century Philadelphia was largely 
thus used by the Philanthropic Rationalists of Germany, but 
especially by the Masons. The former, in times when they had 
not yet won full toleration, found it convenient to use various 
assumed names of places in their political and religious pam- 
phlets, and this was one of their favorites. They had, negatively, 
much in common with mystics of the Dippel type, more than 
one of whom (Dan. Muller and Endelman) became sheer ration- 
alists toward the close of their life. The Rationalists also seem 
to have organized Philadelphia Societies, as we find Bahrdt, in’ 
1784, publishing a song book for the use of such. One of their 
publications (printed at Berne, in 1795) was, Sermons in the 
new Lutheran Church, at Philadelphia,” which may be genuine, 
but, in view of the character of the real publisher, is more prob- 
ably an impudent Rationalist forgery. To the same category 
of doubt we may also refer the “Sermon by a Boston Clergy- 
man,” which was printed at Berne and published in a mythical 
Bostdn, in 1776. 

With the Masons the mythical Philadelphia was second in 
favor only to the mythical Jerusalem as a place of publication. 
The adhesion of Frederick the Great to their order had given 
them a certain standing and respectability in Germany; the air 
of mystery thrown around their proceedings and the philan- 
thropic character of their professions chimed well with the feel- 
ings of that age of transition; it was the period when they 
especially indulged in those lofty pretensions to antiquity which 
their own hands have wisely shattered to pieces in our day. 
Their chronicles and their manuals were not safe publications in 
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any but a very few cities, for the governments feared them as a 
secret political brotherhood, so most of these were dated at 
Jerusalem, in indication of the high and sacred antiquity of the 
craft, while many others bore on their title-page the name of 
Philadelphia, as describing the benevolent character of the fra- 
ternity.* 

As this was the age of Mesmer and of Cagliostro, of the 
superstition which goes hand in hand with scepticism— 


Where Gods are not, Spectres rule—Novatis— 


so the literature of the period abounded in works on magic, 
alchemy and sympathetic medicine, whose publishers—they are 
mostly such trash that it is hard to conceive they had authors— 
thought to add to their mystery by putting mysterious places in 
their title-pages. Of course, our city came in for what we would 
consider more than her fair share. 

Even in light literature quite a number of works—poems, 
satirical sketch-books, novels and plays—were credited to our 
city. We should suppose, from the continual publication of 
novels at mythical places, that that species of literature was 
considered rather disreputable before the time of Goldsmith. 
Possibly the character of the first modern attempts were not 
very creditable in moral character.f One mythically Philadel- 
phian drama is worth mention, “ The Negro Slaves,” by Reiigen- 
stein, really published at Vienna, in 1793. 

Towards the close of the century German literature came into 
such close contact with that of France that it is not worth while 
to consider them separately. In France, Philadelphia had been 
used a few times by deceptive printers, even in the seventeenth 
century, and came to be a standard myth after 1750. In earlier 
times the standing rule was to print a dangerous book at 
Amsterdam and date it at Cologne, but as the printers of Hol- 
land declined, the business was pursued more boldly at Paris, 


*The genuine Masonic order, we believe, did not exist in this city until 
about or after the time of the Revolution, as the White Masons, to which 
Benjamin Franklin belonged, were a spurious imitation of the true craft. 

+ A very few German publishers, especially one rascal at Altona, still con- 
tinue to credit American and European cities with literature of a kind that 
their own cities are not very proud of, but they show their judgment in 
ascribing it rather to New York and Boston than our own city. 
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and a greater variety of mythical dates were used. Even Bec- 
caria’s treatise on “ Punishments ”—still a standard—was dated 
at Philadelphia, though printed at Paris and Lausanne. The 
popular interest in the course of the American Revolution, after 
the arrival of Franklin and Adams at .Paris, led to the publica- 
tion of several pamphlets by Beaumarchais and others, nearly all 
of which were dated at Philadelphia so long as the court had not 
declared openly in favor of America. Thus the constitutions of 
the colonies went through two editions in 1778. In 1777, ap- 
peared “ La Science du Bonhomme Richard, on Moyen facile de 
payer les Impéts,” translated by Mm. Quetant and Lecuy. The 
French seem hardly to have appreciated poor Richard’s frugal 
maxims, as next year out came a caricature by Barbeur du Bourg, 
which went through three editions, “ Calendrie de Philadelphie 
ou Constitutions de Sancho Panza et du Bonhomme Richard de 
Pennsylvanie.” 

In France, even more than in Germany, the Free Masons 
adopted mythical Philadelphia as their place of publication, from 
which issued their Manuals, Defences and Histories. Even one 
of their opponents dated his “ Anti-Mason ” (1791) from our city. 

The flood of political pamphlets which preceded and lasted 
through the French Revolution and its consequent wars, was a 
source of prosperity to the surreptitious printers, some of whom, 
however, lost their lives for their share in political libels. Quite 
a number, in both France and Germany, are dated from our city, 
which had become a synonym for freedom and political wisdom 
in the eyes of those who had known Franklin, and who looked to 
the American Republic as an example of patient revolution and 
of free organization. Two of these productions profess to give 
the views of American citizens upon the situation in 1788. It is 
worthy of note, that even the German edition of Washington’s 
“Farewell Address,” though printed at Leipzig, was dated at 
Amsterdam, so jealous were the tottering European powers of the 
intrusion of hostile opinions. 

Since the close of the French Revolution surreptitious printing 
has declined greatly, in both Germany and France. Dr. Weller’s 
list for successive years “ grows small by degrees and beautifully 
less,” until, by 1860, it has dwindled away to almost nothing. 
Greater freedom of the press and free communication by mail 
renders the old subterfuges needless. We have come to hap- 
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pier days. During the present century, when the genuine liter- 
ature of our city has grown larger, the literature of mythical 
Philadelphia has grown smaller. A few political pamphlets, a few 
sensational religious publications, like the Marburg German edi- 
tion of Lammenais’ “ Words of a Believer,” are all that are falsely 
accredited to us out of the great mass of valuable or worthless 
books that pour from the presses of the Eastern continent. But 
the story of Mythical and Mystical Philadelphia will always form 
a curious chapter in the annals of literature, of religion, and 
(indirectly) of our own city. 

In conclusion, we may say that no other American city has 
ever enjoyed this curious and often dubious prominence in the 
annals of surreptitious literature. Boston comes next—cum 
magno intervallo sequitur—as some dozen books and pamphlets 
(including Miiller’s standard “ History of the Swiss”) were ac- 
credited to her after the events of 1775 brought her into promi- 
nence before Europe. But she soon fell back into oblivion, and 
in later days mythical Boston has ‘been only associated with 
mythical New York in the annals of the literature of the canaille. 
A mythical Reading and a mythical Lancaster are not unknown 
in the history of German literature. Mexico has been credited 
with a few books, with as much truth as California was credited 
with Frederick the Great’s pamphlet against the Poles, “The 
Ourang-Outang in Europe,” Berlin, 1780. A German satire on 
France, of the year 1720, was announced as “ printed in the Mis- 
sissippi State Printing Office,” for reasons well known to the 
students of History; and Jamestown, Va., is credited, in 1784, 
with a drama, based on the story of Pocahontas, which really 
appeared at Ansbach. But the whole mass of books falsely 
ascribed to other American cities or towns form but a small 
number as compared with the issues of mythical Philadelphia. 

Joun DYER. 
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